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TOMB OF EDWARD Il. IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Tas monument of the murdered Edward 
staods near the high altar in Gloucester 
Cathedral. It is, altogether, an interesting 
memorial of one of the weakest of England’s 
monarchs: the recumbent figure is in ala- 
Gaster, supposed from the elegance of the 
sculpture, to be of Italian workmanship ; 
with a more modern but beautiful canopy of 
tabernacle-work. 

King Edward the Second, the fourth son 
of King Edward 1. and Eleanor his Queen, 
was born at Caernarvon Castle, in North 
Wales, from which circumstance he derived 

Von, xxx, R 


his surname. After the death of Llewelyn 
ap Griffith, he was created Prince of Wales, 
being the first of the elder sons of the Kings 
of England who bore that title. He was 
also Earl of Ponthieu and Chester, and suc- 
ceeded his father in his kingdoms July 7, 
1307, being then twenty-three years of age. 
The events of his reign will be remembered 
by every reader of our history: as his recall 
of Piers de Gaveston, whom his father had 
banished fiom the country; his heaping 
honour upon that proflipate favourite, to the 
disgust of the Barons, by whom he was 
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executed upon Blacklow Hill, near Warwick: 
next, the King’s signal defeat in Scotland, 
by Robert Bruce, at Bannockburn, on Mid- 
summer Day, 1314: the return of Edward’s 
inclination for favouritism, the intrigues of 
his Queen with Mortimer in France, and 
invasion of his dominions, the flight of the 
sovereign, and the ignominious deaths of the 
Spensers ; and the formal deposition of Ed- 
ward by Parliament; when “ Judge Tressel 
pronounced in the name of the Bishops, the 
Barons, and the people of England, all alle- 
giance to him void; the High Steward of 
the Household broke his staff, and declared 
all officers discharged from his service; and 
thus was the political demise of this unfor- 
tunate King attended by the same ceremony 
which had consigned his predecessors to the 
grave !"* : 

The sequel to this unkingship is, indeed, 
a harrowing tale; but may soon be told. 
The King “ was at first committed to the 
custody of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, his 
cousin, who treating him with too much 
lenity, Thomas, Lord Berkeley, John Maltra- 
vers, and Sir Thomas Gournay, were consti- 
tuted his keepers in rotation. He was trans- 
ferred from castle to castle, poorly clothed ; 
and, on one occasion, Maltravers commanded 
him to be shaved with water from a neigh- 
bouring ditch, when bursting with indignant 
tears, he exclaimed: “ Here is, at ieast, 
warm water on my cheeks, whether you will 
or not!’ The eyes of the people began now, 
however, to be opened to just consideration, 
and their hearts to relent in favour of their 
liege lord. The Queen and Mortimer saw 
that, even from his miserable existence, if 
protracted, might accrue vengeance for their 
own heads. They, therefore, sent orders to 
Gourmay and Maltravers for his death; a 
command too promptly and cruelly obeyed 
by those instruments of hell, who, in the 
absence of Lord Thomas Berkeley from his 
castle, entered the King’s chamber at the 
dead of night, threw him on his bed, and 
introduced a red-hot iron through a horn into 
his body. The ancient walls of the castle, 
the neighbouring town of Berkeley, and the 
shores of the Severn sea, resounded with his 
dying shrieks! The peasant was aroused 
from the tranquil slumber so little known to 
the royal couch, and uttered a prayer for the 
passing soul of his King.} 

The poet, in allusion to this fiendish event, 
sings :— 
“ Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright, 

The shrieks of Death through Berkeley’s roofs that 


. ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing King ! 
She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 
Thou tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate !’?. _ 
The manner of his death obviated all show 
® Stothard. 
+ Holinshed, quoted by Stothard. 





of external violence in the general appearance 
of his person. His body was conveyed with. 
out pomp to Gloucester Cathedral, where his 
monument, represented in the Engraving, 
was afterwards erected by his son Edward 
IiIt{ He had by his wife Isabella, four 
children : — Edward of Windsor, who suc- 
ceeded him; John of Eltham; Joan, wife of 
David Bruce, afterwards King of Scotland; 
and Eleanor, who became the second wife of 
Reynold, Earl of Geldres. 

e effigy of the second Edward represented 
him royally crowned ; he had a sceptre in one 
hand, which is now removed ; the other sup- 
ports the mundus or ball. 

t He is said to have made some Latin verses 
while in prison, describing his calamities, declaring 
his submission to them as a punishment for his 
grievous sins, and imploring mercy for them through 
the merits of his Redeemer, and the iutercession of 
the Blessed Virgin. These are paraphrased at length 
in Fabian’s Chronicle. (Reprint, p. 431.) 





fManners and Customs. 
FEMALE HEAD-DRESS IN ENGLAND, 
(Continued from page 152.) 
Hats. 

The next article of female head-dress is 
the Hat. This term was anciently applied 
to all coverings for the head, and it is diffi- 
cult to say when it was distinguished from 
a bonnet or cap; but, it seems to be used 
according to the modern acceptation of the 
modern term by Cheucer, who describes the 
wife of Bath as wearing, 

“ On her hede an hat 
As broad as is a bokeler or a targe.” 

Mr. Repton’s quotations on the subject 
commence with the reign of Henry VIII. 
about which period we occasionally meet 
with specimens from old tapestries, paint- 
ings, &c., some with a broad brim; but 
those which are without any brim, are of 
an earlier date. A sketch of the latter, 
ornamented with jewels, was formerly to be 
seen in the old tapestry which hung in the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster. 

In the 28th of Henry VIII., we find 
among the new year’s gifts to Lady Mary, 
“a hat from D. Augustine.” 

On taking up our freedom in a corporate 
city, we are required to be buxom and 
obedient to Mr. Mayor ; but, in. the follow- 
ing quotation, we find that the Mayor of 
Chester expected the dadies to be obedient 
to his commands: — “ 32 Henry, VIIL, 
Henry Gree, Mayor, to distinguish head- 
dresses of married women from unmarried : 
no unmarried woman to wear white or other 
coloured caps, and no woman to wear any 
hat unless when she rides or goes abroad 
into the country, (except sick or aged per- 
sohy;) On pain of 3s. 4d.””* 
hi © Lysons’s Cheshire, p, 600. 
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We rarely meet with specimens of wo- 
men’s hats in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Two specimens, one from the tapestry in 
the Prince’s Chamber, and the other from 
a wondeut, 1520, have low crowns and 
brond brims. 

But, about the year 1520, the high- 
crowned hats were introduced, rounded at 
the top like a sugar-loaf, which form conti- 
nued during the greater part of the reign of 
Elizabeth. The tops of the high-crowned 
hats were afterwards made straight; but 
the sugar-ioaf hat continued as late as the 
reign of Charles I. Bulwer, in the Vanity 
of Apparell, speaks of women wearing the 
sugar-loaf hat as well as the men. 

The following is from a scarce work enti- 
tled Theeves falling out, or true men come 
by their Goods, &c., by R. Greene, 1637. 
Ina dialogue between a he-foyst end a she- 
foyst, the woman says :—*‘ Suppose you are 
good at a &/t, that is, shop-lifting—in mer- 
cer’s shops, with haberdashers of small 
wares, haberdashers of hats and caps, &c., 
who be more cunning than we women, in 
that we are most trusted? For they little 
suspect us, and we have as close conveyance 
as you men: though you have cloakes, we 
have skirts of gownes, handbaskets, the 
crownes of our hats, &c.’’ (Harl. Mise. 
vol. iv., 249, 8vo.) 

In the Magnetick Lady of Ben Jonson, 
(act v.,) a high price for a female hat is 
described :—** You shall have a new, brave, 
four-pound beaver hat, set with enamel’d 
studs, as mine is here.’’ 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
hats made of beaver were considered too 
expensive for women of inferior fortune ; 
they were made of cheaper materials, as 
described by Shakspeare :— 

“ And there’s her thrum hat, and her mufllers too.” 

In the history of George Dobson, printed 
1607, a country alewife is described as wear- 
ing “a square thrumb’d hat.’* 

The high-crowned hats, after they had 

been worn by ladies of fashion until they 
were imitated by the canaslle, were ex- 
changed in the reign of Charles I. for the 
more graceful fashion of the broad, spreading 
hat; the crown lowered and ornamented with 
feathers, and are chiefly found in the paint- 
ings of Rubens and Vandyck. (For a spe- 
cimen see Fig. $ at page 129.) 
_ Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting men- 
tions the picture of the Queen of James I. : 
His Queen in a hunting-dress, hat, and 
feather, with her horse and five dogs, at 
Kensington, with a view of the palace at 
Oatlands, panes by Paul Vansomer.”’ 

The following passages are from the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 

“1663. — The Lady Castlemaine rode 
among the rest of the ladies; she looked 


® Strutt, vol. iii. p. 83. 
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mighty out of humour, and had a yellow 
plume on her hat (which all took notice of). 
I followed them up to White Hall, and into 
the Queen’s presence, where all the ladies 
walked, talking and fidling with their hats 
and feathers, and changing and trying one 
another’s by one another’s heads, and laugh- 
ing. But it was the finest sight to me, 
considering their great beauty and dress, 
that ever I did see in all my life. But 
above all, Mrs. Stewart in this dresse, with 
her cocked hat and a red plume, &c.”’ 

“1665, July 27.—But it was pretty: (at 
Hampton Court the King and Queen, the 
Duke and Dachess of York, and the ladies 
setting out for Salisbury,) to see the young, 
pretty ladies dressed like men, in velvet 
coats, caps,} and ribbands, and with laced 
bands, just like men, only the Duchess her- 
self it did not become.” 

“ 1666, June 11.— Walking in the galle- 
ries at White Hall, I find the ladies of ho- 
nour dressed in their riding garbs, with coats 
and: doublets and deep skirts, just for all the 
world like mine, and buttoned their doublets 
up the breast, with perriwigs and with hats ; 
so that only for a long petticoat dragging 
under their men’s conts, nobody would take 
them for women; which was an odd sight, 
and a sight did not please me; it was Mrs. 
Wells and another fine lady that I saw thus.” 

At the Duke’s Theatre, Pepys speaks of 
an actress, “one dressed like a country 
muid with a straw hat on.”’ 

1667, August 11.—“ The women had 
pleasure in putting on some straw hats, 
which are much worn in this country, and 
did become them mightily, but especially 
my wite.” 

1669.—Pepys mentions “ the mistress of 
the house, an oldish woman in a hat.’’ 

Evelyn, in his Diary, 1666, mentions the 
Queen of Charles II.“ The Queene was 
now in her cavalier riding habite, hat and 
feather, und horseman’s coat, going to take 
the aire.”’ 

The following extracts from the Spec. 
tator are curious :— 

No. 435 speaks of the ladies dressing 
themselves in a hat and feather, a riding 
cout, and a perriwig, &c. One of the tenants 
of Sir Roger de Coverley met a gentleman 
in a coat and hat; “ who meeting this 
gentlemanlike lady on the highway, was 
asked by her whether that was Coverley 
Hall? The honest man seeing only the 
male part of the querist, replied, « Yes sir;’ 
but, upon the second question, whether Sir 
Roger de Coverley was a married man? 
having dropped hia eye upon the petticoet, 
he changed his note into ‘ No, madam.’ ” 

Again, the Spectator met “ one of there 
my female readers in Hyde Park, who 


+ Here the hat and cap appear to have been the 
same. 
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looked upon me with the masculine assu- 
rance, and cocked her hat full in my face.” 

No. 485 mentions a young woman on 
horseback with a mien and air of a young 
‘officer, who pulled off her hat, in which 
there was a feather. 

No. 331 says of the ladies, that they 
already appear in hats and feathers, coats 
and perriwigs, &c. 

That women were sometimes mistaken 
for men at a ater period, we find in one of 
Lady Suffolk’s Letters, 1743 :—* She has 
deen called ‘Sir’ upon the road above 
twenty times.”»—“ The Duchess’ (of Queens- 
bury) dress occasioned her being mistaken 
for a gentleman.”’ 

A paragraph in one of Pope’s Letters 
thus speaks of the miseries of a maid of 
honour in 1714:—“ To eat Westphalia ham 
in a morning, ride over hedges and ditches 
on borrowed hacks, and come home in the 
heat of the day with a fever, and (what is 
worse a hundred times,) with a red mark 
in the forehead from an uneasy hat; all 
this may qualify them to make excellent 
wives for foxhunters,” &c. 


Che Dketch-Book. 


‘HISTORY OF A GENIUS.* 
(By Captain F. Marryatt.) 

Mr. Suurr.eton Pops had tried his hand at 
every thing. He wrote poetry—but poetry 
was a drug, and his was of the opium variety, 
for it set every body asleep to whom he read 
it. He wrote a tragedy, which set every one 
a laughing; and a comedy, which made 
people cry—enough. He tried a farce, and 
was told it was quite a farce that he should 
attempt such a thing. He wrote political 
articles which were unanswerable, for they 
had no arguments in them to reply to. At 
last he did write something which was read, 
he wrote a letter to Mr. Shuffleton, announc- 
ing his return to South-Cobley. 

This letter was written for one good reason, 
which was, that all Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s 
funds were used up, and the money-lenders 
refused a further supply. 

“ I have been a great fool,” thought Shuf- 
fleton Pope, as he sat outside of the coach on 
his way back—“ but that does not prove that 
I am not a genius.” This was the wisest 
remark ever made by Mr. Shuffleton Pope. 

“Tam glad to see you back, nephew,” 
said his uncle shaking him warmly by the 
hand, “ and now I hope you have had enough 
of London, and mean to settle down and turn 
farmer, as I proposed you should before.” 

“ Farmer, uncle! but I've no farm—I’ve 
spent it all in London,” replied Shuffleton 
Pope. looking very foolish. 

“ Not quite so bad as that, nephew,” replied 


* Concluded from page 233. 
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the old man. “ The people came down here 

to look at the farm, and I found out what 

they were after, so I arranged to lend you the 

money out of my savings. Here are your 

mortgages, and now you are a free man 
ain.” 

“My dear uncle,” said Shuffleton Pope, 
‘¢ T am very much obliged to you, and I cer- 
tainly will turn farmer.” 

“ As your fathers have always been before 
you; and nephew, if you think of taking a 
wife to help you, Louisa is still at your service, 
—the girl has a fondness for you. — By-the- 
by, I ought to tell you before you see her, 
that she is not the handsome girl that she 
was: she went away on a visit and took the 
small- pox, which has scarred her like ven- 
geance, but she is just as good a girl as ever 
she was. It is a pity—but if you had mar. 
tied her when I first proposed, she would not 
have gone a junketting and would not have 
caught the disease.” 

“ Nevertheless, I will marry her, and thank 
you too,” replied Shuffleton Pope. 

“TI ought to say that I cannot give her the 
money that I intended, my good fellow, for 
all my savings have been used up in those 
mortgages; but you know you cannot spend 
your money and have it too.” 

“ T will marry Louisa, live with you, sir, 
and work under you on the farm.” 

“ Why, then you will be a happy man, 
and that’s better than being a genius.” 

Shuffleton Pope was in earnest. He saw 
Louisa, and although her face was seamed 
and one of her eyes had dropped down ina 
corner and had not strength enough to get up 
again, still he adhered to his resolution ; and 
the poor girl, who had always yearned towards 
him when she was handsome, was so grateful, 
so timid from the knowledge of her disadvan- 
tages, and so intense in her admiration of him, 
that he could not but feel pleased with her. 
He put on high-lows and trudged over the 
stiff clay of the farm with his uncle during the 
day-time, and at night he sat with Louisa; 
and, as she never proposed candles, poor thing, 
and he did not particularly wish for them, 
to look at her face, he passed hours away 
listening to the soft music of her voice, res 
ponding to her fond endearments, and thought 
that he should be happy; and so he w 
have been, had he not also thought that he 
was a genius, 

A month passed away, when a newspaper 
arrived from London directed to Shuffleton 
Pope, Esquire, who wondered who could havé 
sent it him. The fact was, that among the 
acquaintances of our hero, was a gentleman 
of the press, a sort of penny-a-liner, who after 
his work had been measured, as they do a 
carpenter’s, with a foot-rule, and he had re- 
ceived so much per inch, found that he did 
not exactly build up his fortune as fast as he 
could wish, and that the table of Mr. Shuffle- 




















ton Pope was a god-send, which he very much 
missed now that our hero had retired from 
the world. Having a little interest in the 
newspaper, he had contrived to have inserted in 
a review of the magazine of the month when 
our hero’s article appeared —“ We understand 
that the very clever, short tale in —— Maga- 
zine is from the pen of Mr. Shuffleton Pope, 
of South-Cobley, a very promising young 
writer.” This had endeared him to our hero, 
who always welcomed him to his table when 
in London; and if no one else deplored the 
absence of Mr. Shuffleton Pope, this literary 
gentleman did. To recall him, rouse him 
from his inglorious sloth, he had contrived to 
insert the fullowing paragraph, and he now 
sent down the paper in which it appeared.— 
“ This magazine is not so good as it usually 
is. We miss one of its best writers, to whose 
contributions we always turn when we cut 
open the leaves. What has become of Mr. 
Shuffleton Pope? The publisher must be 
prepared to answer to the public if he expects 
his magazine to continue its present extensive 
circulation. We again ask, what has become 
of Mr. Shuffleton Pope ?” 

This paragraph was as nectar to our hero; 

he read it over again and again, and then he 
showed it to Louisa, who read it and trembled, 
for she had a sad foreboding in her heart, and 
then he showed it to his uncle, who replied, 
“ Well, tell them that Shuffleton Pope has 
turned farmer, and is going to be married ;” 
and, after the first flutterings of his heart had 
subsided, our hero thought the advice was not 
bad, and made up his mind to think no more 
of the matter. 
-. But the affair did not rest here. Although 
the reviews of magazines in newspapers are 
much beneath the editor’s attention, and 
turned over to the inferiors of the establish- 
ment, still their effect is great, if the paper 
has a wide circulation. It was very true that 
noone had ever heard of Mr. Shuffleton Pope, 
but still his absence implied a want of spirit 
or tact on the part of the publisher, and this 
the publisher felt would be injurious to his 
periodical; for if publishers ride authors 
tough-shod, they themselves, from interested 
motives, tremble and wince under the lash of 
the meanest critic almost as much as the 
authors themselves. “I must send for Shuf- 
fleton Pope,” thought the publisher, “ and 
have an article from his pen in the next num- 
ber of the magazine. It wont be worth a 
—, I know, but so much the better; the 
public will then discover that I was right in 
dismissing him, and the criticism was unjust.” 
So argued Mr. B., and he forthwith sent a 
letter to Shuffleton Pope, Esquire, South- 
Cobley, Hants, which was duly received and 
Tan thus :— 


‘My pear siz,—If you are still inclined to give 
me a few of your papers fur our magazine, we shall 
be most happy to insert them, and will remunerate 
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you as highly as we pay our most esteemad contri- 
butors. We shall want an article for next March, 
say twelve to sixteen pages, and shall leave space 
for it. Yours very truly, H. Be 


That evening Mr. Shuffleton Pope was 
abstracted, he answered not his uncle who 
would have conversed with him. Louisa was 
neglected, and he retired to bed early; but 
he could not sleep, he was in a fever—he 
threw off the counterpane, it was so hot, 
although in the month of February; the 
blanket followed the counterpane—the sheet 
followed the blanket—at last Mr. Shuffleton 
Pope followed the sheet, for he got up and 
struck a light. He felt himself inspired— 
his suppressed genius now bubbled and 
gushed forth like a fountain. He sat down 
to his article in his shirt, and so wrapped up 
was he in it, that he required no other wrap- 
per. He opened a box containing all his 
rejected contributions, and with their assist- 
ance commenced “ The Tale of Mystery—a 
fragment.’’ Geniuses always delight in 
fragments; indeed they generally dine and 
sup off them. Had he called it many frag- 
ments instead of one, he had been more correct, 
for he commenced it with a piece of a moral 
essay, on to which he dove-tailed part of his 
tragedy, threw in a spice of politics, followed 
the politics with part of his comedy, a little 
bit of his farce, and wound it up with poison 
and stilettos. It was a tale of mystery, sure 
enough, for no one could comprehend it. It 
had as many joints as O’Connell’s tail, as 
incongruous as them, and like them only 
leading to one end. At four o’clock in the 
morning, Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s tale was 
ended, and he went shivering to bed, but he 
could not sleep. He rolled to the right— 
“ At last,” thought he, “ they are inclined to 
do me justice,” and then he rolled to the left. 
“ They acknowledge my talents, and now they 
make advances. A golden career is still 
before me, and as Shakspeare says, ‘I do be- 
lieve I’ve caught cold.’’? Thus did Mr. 
Shuffleton Pope toss his body about in bed, 
while his mind was tossed on a sea of uncer- 
tainty. He thought upon his dawning pros- 
pects until the day had dawned ; and, as he 
shaved himself, he came to the resolution to 
cut the farm and Louisa — he did more than 
he intended, he cut himself. 

Shuffleton Pope, with his tale of mystery 
in his pocket, departed in the same mysterious 
manner that he had done before. He arrived 
in London, deposited his article at the book- 
seller’s and himself at his old quarters. Ina 
few days the magazine with the articles for 
next month was announced and advertised, 
and at the head of them appeared the “ Tale 
of Mystery—a fragment, by Shuffleton Pope, 
Esq.’’ This time there was no editorial 

, it appeared in its whole length, for 
the publisher wished that the public should 
be well acquainted with Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s. 
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claims to their admiration. Mr. Shuffieton 
Pope tead his tale through and through, and 
over and over again. No one else could do 
the first. He called upon the publisher, 
received his money, but when he proudly 
observed that he was ready to supply another 
upon the same terms, the publisher modestly 
hinted that he had stopped the supplies. We 
must now pass over three years, during which 
our hero struggled, and as he struggled 
became more and more entangled in the 
meshes of poverty. At first, his name so con- 
spicuously put forward by the publisher, was 
the means of his writing a few articles for 
the other magazines, but the bubble soon 
burst, and Mr. Shuffieton Pope descended 
from one grade to another until he was at the 
lowest round of the Gradus ad Parnassum, 
In rags and misery, with but one half-penny 
in his pocket, he once more turned his face 
from London, and arrived on foot at South- 
Cobley. During the whole of the three years 
he had never corresponded with his uncle; he 
was ashamed to do so; but during these 
three years he had again eaten up his small 
estate, and this time Mr. Shuffleton had not 
interfered to save it. 

We must here premise that after Louisa 
had wept her faithless betrothed for more than 
a year, she had by the persuasion of Mr. 
Shuffieton united herself to a fine young man, 
who was very fond of farming, and a very 
clever person withal. He had but one fault, 
which was not discovered until it was too late 
which fault was that he had a very treacher- 
ous memory; in short, he had quite forgotten 
when he espoused Louisa, that he had at the 
time two other wives still living. But one 
fine day, just after the second child was born 
some claimants very unexpectedly, at least to 
Mr. Shuffleton and Louisa, made their 
appearance. In the first place two young 
women claimed him—also two constables of 
different parishes—then the law claimed him, 
and lastly, Jack Ketch. The end of all their 
numerous claims were that Louisa found her. 
self a single woman, with two illegitimate 
children. 

When our hero made his appearance, his 
 —laganee uncle saw but bis poverty and 

is rags, and forgot his ill treatment of him- 
self and his child. 

“ Well, well, nephew, what’s done’s done. 
You are back again, and I am glad to see 

ou. Things are not so well as when you 

ast came, and when you last came they were 
not so well as when you first left. You then 
were young, Louisa was pretty and had a lit- 
tle money. You would not have her because 
you were a genius. You came back, the 
money you had spent, and Louisa had lost 
her beauty; but still you had a farm, and a 
young girl who doted on you. That wouldn’t 
suit you, and off you went once more. Now 
the farm is gone, and poor Louisa is not so 


1 as new, and moreover there are two, poor 
children to maintain; but still it might be 
worse. She was innocent, poor thing, and 
althongh she married to oblige me, I think 
she loves you still. Now she is still at your 
service, and you may still be a farmer and 
live with me. What do yousay?? 

Mr. Shuffleton Pope replied as any other 
man starving and in rags would have done, 

“ T will turn farmer and marry Louisa.” 

“ Better late than never,” replied Mr. 
Shuffleton; and as you may change your 
mind, the wedding shall take place to 
motrow.”” 

To this neither our hero nor Louisa rajsed 
any objections, and the next day Mr. Shuffle. 
ton Pope found himself the fortunate possessor 
of his Louisa, and at the same time, without 
any trouble on his part, of a small and smiling 
far ily. 

“ Why did you not marry me when my 
father first proposed?” observed Louisa. 
“ Since that I have had the small-pox and 
two small children.” 

“ T know it,” replied our hero, as he looked 
at his wife, trying to pacify the infant. 
“ Hang the fellow who begot them.” 

“ He was hung,” replied Louisa, mourn- 
fully, as she kissed the child. 

For two months Shuffleton Pope was con- 
tent with his situation. His wife loved him 
and was industrious, and he had plenty to eat 
which was more than he had had for many a 
day; but as he regained his health and 
vigour, so was he again troubled with the 
high aspirations of his unfortunate genius. 
Again he became meditative and abstracted 
—neglected the farm, and wandered in the 
green fields, or by the margin of the rivulet. 
His uncle, who was now getting old, expostu- 
lated with him, but it was useless, and they 
quarrelled. The children were too noisy, 
and interfered with bis musings when at 
home; he kicked them—his wife expostulated, 
but in vain, and so they quarrelled. 

“ This is no place for me,” thought Shuf- 
fleton Pope. “I cannot stand this drudgery. 
I have tried twice, and failed; my soul tells 
me that I shall succeed the third time. I 
feel that I shall now receive the reward of my 
exertions.” And Mr. Shuffleton Pope once 
more set off for London without saying good- 
by to any one. 

What might have happened—whether Mr. 
Shuffleton Pope was correct in his anticipa- 
tions—whether he would have been this time 
successful, it is impossible to say. He set off 
to London on foot, for he had but a few shil- 
lings in his pocket. Unfortunately, the cho» 
lera then raged, and before Mr. Shuffleton 
Pope had completed half his journey, he felt 
very unwell: he continued, nevertheless, and 
felt much worse. Night overtook him, and 
he could proceed no further; and the next 
morning, although it is said that genius cap 
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never die, Mr. Shuftieton rope was found 
dead in a ditch. 

There are a great many Shuffleton Popes in 
this world! 


Spirit of Discovery. 





PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY IN 1836-7. 
(From the Journal of the Geographical Society.) 
North America. 

Traversing the Atlantic to the shores of 
America, we naturally follow the course of 
our gallant countryman Back, in his former 
voyage, from the wide expanse of the great 
Slave Lake, for 600 miles down the river 
which now most appropriately bears his name, 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and there 
watch him carefully collecting evidences in 
the set of the current—the direction of the 
ice—and the character of the drift wood—for 
the great probability of a water communica- 
tion in or about the parallels of 69° or 70°. 
In order to supply the few remaining links in 
the chain of discovery which the efforts of 
Parry, Franklin, Beechey, and the Rosses had 
thrown round the northern coast of America, 
his Majesty’s Government, approving of the 
recommendation of the Geographical Society 
again dispatched Captain Back, in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Terror, in June last, for Repulse 
Bay, or Wager Inlet— thence to cross the 
supposed isthmus which separates the two 
seas, and to continue along shore, to the 
westward, in his boats; and thus, we con- 
fidently trust, by determining the northern 
limits and configuration of the American 
Continent, to complete the stupendous disco- 
veries of the great Columbus. 

Further to the westward the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, in pursuing their avocations over 
an unknown country, are annually making 
fresh discoveries ; and at this moment some 
of their servants are exploring a track from 
the Great Slave Lake to Port Turnagain, 
with the hope of tracing the 220 miles of 
coast that are yet unknown between that point 
and Captain James Ross’ farthest. 


Greenland. 

Captain James Ross, R.N., in his recent 
ze in search of the missing whalers, has 
obtained some new information relative to 
the west coast; and the translation of Graah’s 
Voyage to Greenland, just published by the 
Geographical Society, will enable the English 
reader to judge of the probabilities that may 
yet remain of discovering the supposed lost 

colonies on the east coast of Greenland. 


United States. 
A large map of the United States, in twen- 
ipo: sheets, on the scale of twelve inches 
a degree, compiled from general surveys 
by Mr. D. H. Burr, Topographer to the Con- 
gress, is now engraving in London, by Mr. 
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John Arrowsmith, and will shortly be in 
course of publication in the United States ; 
but preparations have been long in progress 
for an elaborate triangulation of the whole 
union — instruments of the most refined con- 
struction have been gradually provided—and 
a short trial, comprising about eighty miles 
along the coast, has been already made un- 
der the directions of Mr. Hassler, whose well- 
known talents as a mathematician and an 
observer give more than promise that this 
splendid undertaking will equal any thing 
yet executed in the old continent. How sin- 
gular that a country which has made such 
gigantic strides in arts and in science, in 
such a short period, should not yet have esta- 
blished a National Obeervatory! But Con- 
gress, we learn with much satisfaction, are 
now about to wipe away this just reproach ; 
and we can also congratulate the scientific 
world on the steps which our own government 
is now taking to ereet an Observatory at To- 
ronto, the capital of Upper Canada. 
Patagonia. 

An expedition just completed, has brought 
home a greater mass of accurate geographical 
information than any expedition since the 
voyages of Cook and of Flinders; namely the 
survey of the Coasts of Patagonia, Terra del 
Fuego, Chile, and Peru, by Captain Fitz 
Roy, R.N., in his Majesty’s ship, Beagle. 
Beginning with the southern bank of the 
wide Rio de la Plata, every mile of the coast 
thence to Cape Horn was closely surveyed and 
laid down on a large scale; each harbour and 
anchorage was planned ; thirty miles of the 
Rio Negro, and two hundred of the Santa 
Cruz, up to the foot of the Andes, were ex- 
amined and laid down, and a chart was made 
of the Falkland Islands. To the westward 
of Cape Horn, from the parallel of 47° south 
to the river of Guayaquil, only 3° south of the 
Equator, the whole coasts of Chile and Peru 
have been surveyed; nor has any port or 
roadstead been omitted. Of the Chonos Ar- 
chipelago no chart existed. Of Chiloe the 
best Spanish Charts were twenty-five miles in 
error in latitude. Among numerous other 
heights measured, the Volcano of 
was proved to be 23,300 feet above the sea; 
thus taking rank as third in height in the 
Cordilleras of the Andes. Quitting the 
coasts of South America, the Gala 
Islands, the dangerous Archipelago, and the 
Keeling Islands were examined, and a chro- 
nometric chain of measurement by twenty- 
two time-keepers, for the first time, has been 
carried, from east to west, round the globe. 

A summary of this voyage, giving all the 
most impertant positions obtained, and the 
chief practical results, has been published in 
the Journal of the Geographical Society, while 
the more detailed narrative of its various inci- 
dents is preparing to meet the eagerness 
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(Australia ; showing the New Southern Settlement.) 


which the public always feel in a series of 
operations so wisely planned and so ably con- 
ducted. 
It were hardly necessary to add, that the 
Royal Premium “ for the encouragement of 
phical science and discovery,” has been 
awarded to Captain Fitz Roy, R.N., as com- 
mander of this expedition. 


New South Wales. 


The exploring party under Major Mitchell, 
Surveyor General of this Colony, returned to 
Sydney at the commencement of the past year, 
having traced the river Darling (discovered by 
Sturt -in 1828) to lat. 32° 30’ S., long. 142° 
30’ east of Greenwich. In March, 1836, 
Major Mitchell again started on discovery, 
Po within these few days we have learnt that 
he has succeeded in tracing the Darling into 
the Murray ; has crossed to the southward, 
and struck the coast near Portland Bay, in 
141}° east longitude, about 150 miles to the 
westward of Port Philip, where the party had 
received supplies from the whalers, and were 
to return by land to Sydney, a distance, in a 
direct. line, of 600 miles. The details of this 
expedition have not yet reached England. 

Another Journey, by Mr. Hamilton Hume, 
already well known as having been the first 
to strike out a route from Sydney to Port 
Philip in 1824, has been effected from Syd- 
ney to the south-eastern extreme of Australia 
at Cape Howe, and thence to Wilson’s Pro- 
montory at its southern point. The details 
are not yet known. 


South Australia. 


The colony recently established in Spen- 
cer’s Gulf has sent home a cheering account 


. _ prospects, and of the quality of the 
and. 


[In the annexed cut of Australia is marked 
the New Southern colony. From Kangaroo 
Island, as well as from Spencer’s Gulf, pro- 
mising accounts have already been received.] 


Western Australia. 


Fiom the colony at Swan River, the Sur. 
veyor General has lately penetrated upwards 
of 150 miles east, and then eighty miles 
to the northward, but the results are not 
known. A road has been traced to the set- 
tlement at King George’s Sound, and is said 
to pass through a fine country. 


North-Western Australia. 


Nothing has hitherto been done on this, 
perhaps, the most promising spot for discovery 
in the continent of Australia; but the expe- 
dition shortly about to leave England for Swan 
River will doubtless be enabled to throw more 
or less light on some of the great i- 
cal problems which attract attention to this 
remarkable country. 

The nautical part under the command of 
Captain Wickham, R.N., will probably pro- 
ceed at once to Dampier’s rf aren 4 and 
prosecute examination in that quarter before 
mpage. to the survey of Torres Straits. 

n the mean time, two young officers of His 
Majesty’s Army, Lieutenant Grey, 83rd regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Lushington, 9th regi- 
ment, volunteers in the cause of discovery, 
will be landed with their party at Swan River, 
and there make arrangements, guided by the 
best local information, for prosecuting re- 
searches in the quarter which it is considered 
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most probable may lead to important geogra- 
ical discoveries. 

Having briefly mentioned what has been 
done, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of noticing the expeditions from other coun- 
tries now in p 

Captain Laplace, well known for his Voy- 
age autour du Monde in La Favorite, in 
1830—32, has again sailed on board L’Ar- 
thémise, on another voyage round the 
world. 

At the same time, Captain Du Petit 
Thouars has sailed in La Venus, but in a 
contrary direction, also on a voyage round the 

be. 


e Captain Dumont d’Urville, companion of 
Duperré, and commander of the Astrolabe in 
her circumnavigation of the globe in 1826-29, 
has sailed from Toulon, to endeavour to 
follow the track of Weddell inte the An- 
tarctic Ocean—theuce to visit the Polynesian 
Islands, where he will doubtless obtain much 
additional information to that he has already 
given us respecting the natives and languages 
of this interesting portion of the globe. 

From the United States of America an ex- 
pedition, consisting of five vessels, some fitted 
for exploring the Frozen Ocean, and provided 
with the best instruments that the various 
capitals of Europe could supply, is shortly to 
sail on a voyage, from which we may confi- 
dently expect some important results. 


Pew Books. 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
By the Author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, &c. 
_ a quaint “ Word to the Reader,’’ Mr. 
wer premonishes his “old and partial 
friend ” from expecting in the present work, 
“that species of interest, which is drawn 
from stirring adventures and a perpetual 
variety of incident.” The author flies at 
higher game than the ordinary novel of the 
day—the developement of those great princi- 
ples “ by which alone we can work out the 
Science of Life—a desire for the Good, a 
ag for the Honest, a yearning after the 
rue ;’* from these we learn “the safe and 
practical philosophy which consists of Forti- 
tude to bear, Serenity to enjoy, and Faith to 
look beyond }’’— “ I have taken,” continues 
the author, “ much of my tale and many of 
my characters from real life, and would not 
mnnecessarily seek other fountains when the 
well of truth was in my reach.” 
. .The hero, Ernest Maltravers, in whose 
¢areer Mr. Bulwer has striven to work out 
these principles, is a young man of family, 
whose education has been finished in Ger- 
many; “ at school and at home, the brilliant 
and wayward leader of others, persuading or 
commanding wiser heads than his own.” 
He falls in love at eighteen ; at which period 
the story opens with the following cleverly 
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drawn scene, a merit of which Mr. Bulwer's 
opening chapters generally partake. } 

Some four miles distant from one of our nor- 
thern manufacturing towns, in the year 18—, 
was a wide and desolate common; — a more 
dreary spot it is impossible to conceive — the 
herbage yrew up in sickly patches from the 
midst of a black and stony soil. Not a tree 
was to be seen in the whole of the comfortless 
expanse. Nature herself had seemed to desert 
the solitude, as if scared by the ceaseless din 
of the neighbouring forges, and even Art, 
which presses all things into service, had dis- 
dained to cull use or beauty from these 
unpromising demesnes. There was something 
weird and primeval in the aspect of the place. 
Especially when in the long nights of winter 
you beheld the distant fires and lights, which 
give to the vicinity of certain manufactories 
80 preternatural an appearance, streaming red 
and wild over the waste. So abandoned by 
man appeared the spot, that you found it dif- 
ficult to imagine that it was only from human 
fires that its bleak and barren desolation was 
illumined. For miles along the moor you 
detected no vestige of any habitation; but.as 
you approached the verge nearest to the town, 
you could just perceive at a little distance 
from the main road, by which the common 
was intersected, a small, solitary, and misera- 
ble hovel. 

Within this lone abode, at the time in 
which my story opens, were seated two persons. 
The one was a man of about fifty years of 
age, and in a squallid and wretched garb 
which was yet relieved by an affectation of 
ill-sorted finery: a silk handkerchief, which 
boasted the ornament of a large brooch of 
false stones, was twisted jauntily round a 
muscular but meagre throat. His tattered 
breeches were also decorated by buckles, one 
of pinchbeck, and one of steel. His frame 
was thin, but broad and sinewy, indicative of 
considerable strength. His countenance was 
prematurely marked by deep furrows, and his 
grizzled hair waved over a low, rugged, and 
forbidding brow, on which there hung an 
everlasting frown that no smile from the lips 
(and the man smiled often) could chase away. 
It was a face that spoke of long-continued 
and hardened vice—it was one on which the 
Past had written indelible characters. The 
brand of the hangman cou!d not have stamped 
it more plainly, nor have more unequivocally 
warned the suspicion of honest or timid men. 

He was employed in counting some few and 
paltry coins, which though an easy —— 
matter to ascertain their value, he 
and retold, as if the act could increase the 
amount. “There must be some mistake 
here, Alice,” he said, in a low and muttered 
tone ; “ we can't be so low—you know I had 
two pounds in the drawer but Monday, and 
now——Alice, yon must have stolen some of 
the money —curse you !” 
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The person thus addressed sat at the 
opposite side of the smouldering and sullen 
fire: she now looked quietly up,—and her 
face singularly contrasted that of the man. 

She seemed about fifteen years of age, and 
her complexion was remarkably pure and deli- 
cate, even despite the sunburnt tinge which 
her habits of toil had brought it. Her aubury 
hair hung in loose and natural curls over her 
forehead, and its luxuriance was remarkable 
even in one so young. Her countenance was 
beautiful, nay, even faultless, in its small and 
childlike features, but the expression pained 
you — it was so vacant. In repose it was 
almost the expression of an idiot—but when 
she spoke, or smiled, or even moved a muscle, 
the eyes, colour, lips, kindled into a life which 
proved that the intellect was still there, though 
but imperfectly awakened .... 

“ 1 did not steal any, father,” she said in 
a quiet voice, “ but I should like to have taken 
some, only I knew you would beat me if I 
did.” 

‘“‘ And what do you want money for ?” 

“ To get food when I’m hungered.” 

, “ Nothing else?”’ 

“ ] don’t know.” 

The girl paused—“ Why don’t you let me,” 
she said, after awhile, “ why don’t you let 
me go and work with the cther girls at the 
factory ? I should make money there for you 
and me both.” 

The man smiled—such a smile—it seemed 
to bring into sudden play all the revolting 
characteristics of his countenance. “Child,” 
he said, “ you are just fifteen, and a sad fool 
you are: perhaps, if you went to the factory, 
you would get away from me; and what 
should I do without you? No, I think, as 
you are so pretty, you might get more money 
another way.” 

The girl did not seem to understand this 
allusion ; but repeated, vacantly, “I should 
like to go to the factory.” 

“ Stuff!” said the man, angrily; I have 
three minds to— ” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud knock 
at the door of the hovel. 

The man grew pale. “ What can that be?” 
he muttered. “The hour is late—near eleven. 
Again—ayain! Ask who knocks, Alice.” 

The girl stood spell-bound a moment at the 
door; and as she stood, her form, rounded 
yet slight, her earnest look, her varying colour, 
her tender youth, and a singular grace of atti- 
tude and gesture, would have inspired an 
artist with the very ideal of rustic beauty. 

After a pause, she placed her lips to a 
chink in the door, and repeated her father’s 
question. 

“ Pray, pardon me,” said a clear, loud, yet 
courteous voice, “ but sezing a light at your 
window, I have ventured to ask if any one 
within will conduct me to ****; 1 will pay 
the service handsomely.”’ 





“ Open the door, Alley,” said the owner of 
the hut. 

The girl drew a large wooden bolt from the 
door; and a tall figure crossed the threshold. 

The new comer was in the first bloom of 
youth, perhaps about eighteen years of age, 
and his air and appearance surprised both sire 
and daughtet. Alone, on foot, at such 
an hour, it was impossible for any one to 
mistake him for other than a gentleman; yet 
his dress was plain, and somewhat soiled by 
dust, and he carried a small knapsack on his 
shoulder. As he entered, he li his hat 
with something of foreign urbanity, and a 
frofusion of fair, brown hair fell partially over 
a high and commanding forehead. His fea- 
tures were handsome, without being eminen 
so, and his aspect at once bold and prepos- 
sessing. 

“ Tam much obliged by your civility,” he 
said, advancing carelessly, and addressing the 
man, who surveyed him with a scrutinizin 
eye; “and trust, my good fellow, that you 
will increase the obligation by accompanying 
me to **°*,”? 

“ You can’t miss your way well,” said the 
man, surlily: “ the lights will direct you.” 

‘‘ They have rather misled me, for they 
seem to surround the whole common, and 
there is no path across it that I can discern ; 
however, if you will put me in the right way, 
I will not trouble you further.” 

“ It is very late,” replied the churlish land- 
lord, equivocally. 

“The better reason why I should be at 
were, Come, my gocd friend, put on your 
hat, and T’ll_ give you half-a-guinea for your 
trouble.” 

The man advanced; then halted; again 
surveyed his guest, and said, “ Are you quite 
alone, sir ?” 

« Quite.” 

“ Probably you are known at **** ?” 

“ Not I. But what matters that to you? 
I am a stranger in these parts.” 

* It is full four miles.’ 

“So far, and I am fearfully tired already!” 
exclaimed the young man, with impatience. 
As‘he spoke, lie drew out his watch. “ Past 
=< too!” 

e watch caught the eye of the cottager ; 
that evil eye sparkled. He passed his hand 
over his brow. “I am thinking, sir,” he 
said, in a more civil tone than he had yet 
assumed, “ that if you are so tired, and the 
hour is so late, you might almost as well—” 

“ What ?” exclaimed the stranger, half 
stamping petulantly. 

“ I don’t like to mention it; but my poor 
roof is at your service, and I would go with 
you to **** at day-break to-morrow.” 

The stranger stared at the cottager, and 
then at the dingy walls of the hut. He was 
about, very abruptly, to reject the hospitable 
proposal, when his eye rested suddenly on the 

















form of Alice, who stood, eager-eyed and 
open-mouthed, gazing on the handsome 
intruder. As she caught his eye, she blushed 
deeply, and turned aside. The view seemed 
to change the intentions of the stranger. He 
hesitated a moment; then muttered between 
his teeth: and sinking his knapsack to the 
ground, he cast himself into a chair beside 
the fire, stretched his limbs, and cried gaily, 
“So be it, my host: shut up your house again. 
Bring me a cup of beer, and a crust of bread, 
and so much for supper! As for bed, this 
chair will do vastly well.” 

“ Perhaps we can manage better for you 
than that chair,” answered the host. “ But 
our best accommodation must seem bad 
enough to a gentleman: we ate very poor 
people—hard-working, but very. poor.” 

“ Never mind me,” answered the stranger, 
busying himself in stirring the fire; “1 am 
tolerably well accustomed to greater hardships 
than sleeping on a chair, in an honest man’s 
house ; and though yon are poor, I will take 
it for granted you are honest.” 

The man grinned; and turning to Alice, 
bade her spread what their larder would afford. 
Some crusts of bread, some cold potatoes, and 
some tolerably strong beer, composed all the 
fare set before the traveller. 

Despite his previous boasts, the young man 
made rather a wry face at these Socratic pre- 

tions, while he drew his chair to the board. 

ut his look grew more gay as he caught 
Alice’s eye; and as she lingered by the table, 
and faltered out some hesitating words of 
apology, he seized her hand, and squeezing 
it tenderly—“ Prettiest of lasses,” said he ; 
ard while he spoke he gazed on her with un- 
disguised admiration—“ a man who has tra- 
velled on foot all day, through the ugliest 
country within the three seas, is sufficiently 
=" at night by the sight of so fair a 

e.”? 


Alice hastily withdrew her hand, and went 
and seated herself in a corner of the room, 
whence she continued to look at the stranger 
with her usual vacant gaze, but with a half 
smile upon her rosy lips. 

Alice’s father looked hard at the young 
people. 

‘“ Eat, sir,” said he with a sort of chuckle, 
“ and no fine words; poor Alice is honest, as 
you said just now.” 

“ To be sure,” answered the traveller, em- 
ploying with great zeal a set of strong, even, 
and dazzling teeth at the tough crusts; “ to 
besureshe is. I did not mean to offend you; 
but the fact is, that I am half a foreigner, 
and abroad, you hnow, one may say a civil 
thing to a pretty girl, without hurting her 
feelings, or her father’s either.” 

“ Half a foreigner! why you talk English 
as well as I do,” said the whose intena- 





tion and words were, on the whole, a little 
above his station. 
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The stranger smiled. “ Thank for 
your compliment,” said he. “ What toa 
was, that I have been a great deal abroad ; 
in fact, I have just returned from Germany. 
But I am Englieh-born.” 

“ And going home ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Far from hence ?” 

“ About thirty miles, I believe.” 

% You are young, sir, to be alone ?” 

The traveller made no answer, but finished 
his — repast, and drew his chair 
again to the fire. He then thought he had 
sufficiently ministered to his host’s curiosity 
to allow him to attend to his own. 

“ You work at the factories, I suppose ?” 
said he. 

“I do, sir—bad times,” 

“ And your pretty daughter ?”’ 

“ Minds the house.” 

“ Have you no other children ?”’ 

“ No; one mouth besides my own is as 
much as I can feed, and that scarcely. 
But you would like to rest now; you can 
have my bed, sir,— I can sleep here.” 

‘“‘ By no means,” said the stranger, 
quickly; ‘‘ just put a few more coals on the 
fire, and leave me to make myselt comforta- 
ble.”’ 

The man rose, and did not press hia offer, 
but left the room for a supply of fuel. Alice 
remained in her corner. 

“ Sweetheart,” said the traveller, looking 
round, and satisfying himself that they were 
alone; “ I should sleep well if I could get 
one kiss from those coral lips.”’ 

Alice hid her face with her hands. 

* Do I vex you?” 

* O ng, sir.” 

At this assurance the traveller rose, and 
approached Alice softly. He drew away 
her hands from her face, when she said 
gently, “ Have you much money about 
you ?”” 

“© the mercenary baggage !’’ said the 
traveller to himself; and then replied aloud, 
“‘ Why, pretty one ?>—Do you sell your kisses 
so high then ?” 

Alice frowned, and tossed the hair from 
her brow. ‘If you have money,’ she said 
in a whisper, “don’t say so to father. 
Don’t sleep if you can help it. 1’m afraid 
—hush—he comes !” 

[The sequel must not be told, otherwise 
than Ernest escapes from the hut, is joined 
by Alice, who, as the reader has conjectured, 
is the heroine of the story; and beautifully 
has the author shadowed forth her exquisite 
but frail nature. In her portraiture occurs 
the following simple truth.] 

To say nothing of the unusual grace and 
delicacy of Alice’s form and features, there 
is nearly always something of nature’s own 
gentility in very young women, (except indeed 
when they get together and fall a-giggliag ;) 
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it shames us men to see how much sooner 
they are polished into conventional shape, 
than our rough, masculine angles. - A vulger 
boy requires, Heaven knows what assiduity, 
to move three steps—I do not say like a 
gentleman, but like a body that has a soul in 
it; but give the least advantage of society 
or tuition to a peasant girl, and a hundred 
to one but she will glide into refinement, 
before the. boy can make a bow without 
upsetting the table. There is sentiment in 
al women, and sentiment gives delicacy to 
thought, and tact to manner. But sentiment 
with men is generally acquired, an offspring 
of the intellectual quality, not, as with the 
other sex, of the moral. 

[Ernest finds this beautiful creature igno- 
rant—even of the existence of a God—he 
hires a cottage for her, commences her edu- 
cation.] 

Was Alice in love with Maltravers ?—she 
certainly did not exhibit the symptoms in 
the ordinary way—she did not grow more 
reserved, and agitated, and timid—there was 
no worm in the bud of her damask cheek ; 
nay, though from the first she had been 
tolerable bold, she was more free and confi- 
dential, more at her ease every day; in fact 
she never for a moment suspected that she 
ought to be otherwise; she had not the 
conventional and sensitive delicacy of girls 
who, whatever their rank of life, have been 
taught that there is a mystery and a peril in 
love; she had a vague idea about girls going 
wrong, but she did not know that love had 
any thing to do with it; on the contrary 
according to her father, it had connexion 
with money, not love; all that she felt was 
so natural, and so very sinless. Could she 
help being so delighted to listen to him, and 
80 grieved to depart? What thus she felt 
she expressed, no less simply, aud no less 
guilelessly: and the candour sometimes 
completely blinded and misled him. No, she 
could not be in love, or she could not so 
frankly own that she loved him—it was a 
sisterly and grateful sentiment. 

“ The dear girl—I am rejoiced to think 
so,”’ said Maltravers to himself; ‘ I knew 
there would be no danger.’’ 

Was he not in love himself ?”—the reader 
must decide. 

[A circumstance soon occurs to break in 
upon the conscience of the seducer. Ernest 
learns from a newspaper the serious illness 
of his father, and hastens to the family seat, 
thus picturesquely described :] 

The horses smoked and galloped along a 
road that wound through venerable end an- 
cient groves. The moonlight slept soft 
upon the sward, and the cattle, disturbed 
from their sleep, rose lazily up, and gazed 
upon the unseasonable intruder. 

( It is a wild and weird scene, one of those 
noble English parks at midnight with its 
rough forest-ground broken into dell and 
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valley, its never-innovated and mossy grass, 
overrun with fern, and its immemorial 
trees, that have looked upon the birth, and 
look yet upon the graves of a hundred gene. 
trations. Such spots are the last proud and 
melancholy trace of Norman knighthood 
and old romance, left to the laughing land- 
scapes of cultivated England. They always 
throw something of shadow and solemn 
gloom upon minds that feel their associations 
like that which belongs to some ancient and 
holy edifice. They are the cathedral aisles 
of Nature, with their darkened vistas, and 
columned trunks, and arches of mighty 
foliage. But in ordinary times the gloom is 
pleasing, and more delightful than all the 
cheerful lawns and sunny slopes of the 
modern taste. Now to Maltravers it was 
ominous and oppressive: the darkness of 
death seemed brooding in every shadow, 
and its warning voice moaning in every 
breeze. 
(To be continued.) 


Che Public Sournals. 


THE HOME VOYAGERS. 


Baiout in the glow of a southern moon, 
Over the water a high galleon, 
With streamers aloft at her mainmast head, 
In smooth and equable motion sped. 
So quiet her course, that those below 
Naught, for sure, of their speed might know. 
While the captain lazily paced the deck, 
Carelessly eyeing the distant speck 
That hardly peer'd in the offing afar— 
Perhaps a vessel, but never a foe ; 
Little d ing iless war 
Had shaken the banners of blood and war 
Above his land, since last from her shore 
He turned to the west his tall ship’s prore, 
To seek for the sands in her streams that skimmer, ' 
And gild our life when its glass grows dimmer. 


The vessel’s cabin is small and low— 
The rude old seaman willed it so ; 
What should he with a tiring room, 
A hammock his couch and the deck his home? 
But a softer inmate’s delicate care 
Has decked it now with adornment fair, 
Till the captain marvels at times to see 
How palace-like it has grown to be; 
With the draperies rich on its dark brown walls, 
And the purple curtain that falls 
From over each window’s cornice old, 
Reaching the floor in many a fold— 
While mats of Lima, in woof so fine, 
Of the whitest straw so daintily line, 
That the geutlest dame might her joy confess, 
Their smooth, soft web with her foot to press, 
Around, iu boxes of sassafras wood, 
Sweet shrubs and flowers of the south there stood: 
Camellias, roses, of exquisite hue, 
With jasmines of Mexico, purple and blue ; 
And all that could pamper the taste and sight, , 
Or yield the luxurious sense delight. 
From the ceiling low two cages hung, 
Of citron frame-work, pata which clung 
A silver netting, that safe confined 

‘wo ts, of the Nest kind— 
Songiess, but lovely, with plumage of blue, 
And orange tufts that glanced as they flew ; 
And a lone canary of sweetest note, ¢ 
Who merrily strained his quivering throat. 
Reclining on his rich divan, 

Carlos, the merchant, on whose cheek 
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Full-thirty springs had written man, 
Gazed, with the looks that all but speak, 
Upon his lovely wife, who, kneeling, 
Sang, above her soft guitar, 
Words of youthful love and feeling, 
Which she learned beneath the star 
Of eve, when, five short years before, ~ 
They wandered alone by the South Spanish shore, 
And vowed the fond vows that shall knit them for aye, 
In joy and iu sorrow, till life wears away. 
“ My Anita!” he said, and she 
Looked up to him inquiringly, 
Till, meeting there his earnest eye, 
She needed not more full reply, 
To know that, in his throbbing heart, 
A chain, whereof their love was part, 
Was linking Memory’s happy dreams 
To Hope's bright visions, and the gleams 
Of his dark glance found answer meet 
In hers, until with thoughts too sweet 
Their crowded breasts o’erflowed, and each 
Leaned to the other’s arms, to reach 
The kiss uneoyed—whose burning thrill 
Betrays how weak is time to chill 
The hearts which by the tropic ray 
Kindled to love in early day, 
rob ever to a fiercer life 
Than that with which their veins are rife 
Who dwell along the frigid north, 
And show the colduess of their earth. 
Then sinking from his warm embrace 
She bent upon his knee her face, 
Aud the long tresses of her hair 
Fell down and washed her features fair ; 
All but her bright, clear eye, which shone 
Mid the rich locks of silken brown, 
As you may see a star burn bright, 
Through mist and rack some cloudy night. 


He gazed upon her tenderly, 
And half in dream thus murmured he :-— 
“ All this is mine | is mine alone— 
And mine how long? Have I not known 
One loving pair--my sire, my mother— 
Grow gray still blessing one another ? 
So shall we live ; the aged vine 
Will clasp the oak iu its decline, 
As — as its tendrils young 
Around the slender sapling clung ; 
And though long years her cheek may wrinkle, 
And on my head the hoar-frost spriakle, 
Will not the joy be still our own 
To hear each old familiar tone ; 
To totter still to chureh together, 
‘Or by our porch, iu summer weather, 
Watching the settiug sun go down ; 
To tell old tales of pleasure flown 
And hear our children’s children bless 
Our eve of sober hag coreg Wl 
As thus his heart’s bright dreams he told, 
And she her breath was fain to hold, 
To catch each word that from him fell, 
And pictured all she hoped so well. 
How should they mark, that overhead, 
Rung out the seaman's trampling tread, 
And hurried cries, as if some grave 

And sudden veed had summoned all, 
To stoutly strive with foe or wave, 

Mid canuon-roar or tempest-fall { 


They marked it not ; but she upraised 
Her bright, moist eye to his, and gazed 
With thankfulness and tender joy, 
ee keen it almost sought alloy,) 

pon his face, and half essayed 
To smile, while she her answer made : 
“ Nay, love, fly not your thoughts too fast ? 
Long, yet, shall life’s sweet May-time last— 
Long, happy years, and even when they, 
Like flowers of spring, have i away, 
Will not fragrant memories lend 
A spring-like freshness to the end— 
Like the green leaves that often crown 
A trunk whose outward life is flown, 
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To tell, though Time hath scored it wrong, 
The heart within is ever young? 

And thus I feel.” —She could not end, 
And how her speech might further tend, 
‘as never known ;—for, as she spoke, 
Right through the curving plauks of oak, 

Below the cabin’s cent ral light, 
In crash and flame and thunder broke 

The first red shot—and in its flight 
Through both warm hearts it tore, and then | 

Its heat half slaked, half spent its foree,) 

Shivered each songster’s netted den, 

And through the wall kept on its course, 
Joy to the birds whose prison bars are riven ? 
Through the wide rifts they fly—up, up to heaven! 


New-York Mirror. 





ODDITIES IN DRESS. 
Tue late Lord Kenyon, a very clever person, 
and one of whom the bar und the bench 
were equally proud in his day, was conspi- 
cuous for an attachment to his coats and 
breeches. Erskine protested, and was 
“ ready to protest in any company,” that 
the learned Lord’s green coat was an ac- 
quaintance of his for at least a dozen years. 
This testimony is ccrroborated by a modern 
reminiscent : “ When,” says he, “I last 
saw the learned Lord, he had been Chief 
Justice for nearly fourteen years, and his 
coat seemed coeval with his appointment to 
office. It must have been originally black ; 
but time had mellowed it down to the ap- 
earance of sober green, which was what 

rskine meant by his allusion to its colour. 
I have seen him sit at Guildhall, in the 
month of July, in a pair of black, leathern 
breeches ; and the exhibition of shoes fre- 
quently soled, afforded equal proof of the 
attentiun which he paid to economy in 
every article of his dress.’? To these unfor- 
tunate shoes Dr. Dibdin bears a similar 
testimony : “ Once in the case of an action 
brought for the non-fulfilment of a contract, 
on a large scale, for shoes, the question 
mainly was, whether or not they were well 
and soundly made, and with tne best mate- 
rials. A number of witnesses were called. 
One of them, a first-rate character in the 
gentle craft, being closely questioned, re- 
turned contradictory answers, when the 
Chief Justice observed, pointing to his own 
shoes, which were regularly bestridden by 
the broad silver buckle of the day, ‘ Were 
the shoes anything like these 7’—‘ No, my 
lord,’ replied the evidence, ‘ they were a 
good deal better, and more genteeler!’ 
The Court were convulsed with laughter, 
in which the Chief Justice heartily joined. 
But we should not have his dress complete, 
were we to omit the black velvet smalls, 
worn for many years, and threadbare b: 
constant friction, which he used to rub wit! 
most painful assiduity when catechizing or 
brow. beating a witness.” 

This was a different kind of polish from 
Sir Fletcher Norton’s, who when pleading 
before Lord Mansfield on some question of 
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Ee that the intellect was still there, though 
im ly awakened .... 

“ 1 did not steal any, father,” she said in 
a quiet voice, * but I should like to have taken 
ove ye oe beat me if | 

“ And what do you want money for ?” 

“ To get food when I’m hungered.” 

. ©“ Nothing else?” 

“ 1 don't know.” 

The girl paused—“ Why don’t you let me,” 
she said, after awhile, “ why don’t you let 
me go and work with the cther girls at the 
factory ? I should make money there for you 
and me both.” 

The man smiled—such a smile—it seemed 
to bring into sudden play all the revolting 
characteristics of his countenance. “ Child,” 
he said, “ you are just fifteen, and a sad fool 
you are: perhaps, if you went to the factory, 
you would get away from me; and what 
should I do without you? No, I think, as 
you are so pretty, you might get more money 
another way.”’ 

The girl did not seem to understand this 
allusion ; but repeated, vacantly, “I should 
like to go to the factory.” 

“ Stuff!” said the man, angrily; I have 
three minds to— ” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud knock 
at the door of the hovel. 

The man grew pale. “ What can that be?” 
he muttered. “The hour is late—near eleven. 
Again—again! Ask who knocks, Alice.” 

The girl stood spell-bound a moment at the 
door; and as she stood, her form, rounded 
yet slight, her earnest look, her varying colour, 
her tender youth, and a singular grace of atti- 
tude and gesture, would have inspired an 
artist with the very ideal of rustic beauty. 

After a pause, she placed her lips to a 
chink in the door, and repeated her father’s 
question. 

“ Pray, pardon me,” said a clear, loud, yet 
courteous voice, “ but seeing a light at your 
window, I have ventured to ask if any one 
within will conduct me to ****; 1 will pay 
the service handsomely.”’ 
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“ Open the door, Alley,” said the owner of 
the hut. 

The gil drew a large wooden bolt from the 
door; and a tall figure crossed the threshold, 


The new comer was in the first bloom of 
youth, perhaps about eighteen of 

bath 

foot, at such 


and his air and appearance » 


tures were handwome, without being eminently 
so, and his aspect at once bold and prepoe 


“ 1 am much obli by your civility,” he 
said, advancing carelessly, and addressing the 
man, who surveyed him with a scrutinizing 
eye; “and trust, my good fellow, that you 
will increase the obligation by accompanying 
me to **°*,” 

“ You can't miss = way well,” said the 
man, surlily: “ the lights will direct you.” 

“They have rather misled me, for ¢ 
seem to surround the whole common, 
there is no path across it that I can discem; 
however, if you will put me in the right way, 
I will not trouble you further.” 

“ It is very late,” replied the churlish land- 
lord, equivocally. 

“The better reason why I should be at 
were, Come, my good fiend, put on your 
hat, and T’ll_ give you } ruinea for your 
trouble.” 

The man advanced; then halted; again 
surveyed his guest, and said, “ Are you quite 
alone, sir ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Probably you are known at **** ?” 

“ Not I. But what matters that to you? 
I am a stranger in these parts.” 

“ It is full four miles.” 

“So far, and I am fearfully tired already!” 
exclaimed the young man, with impatience. 
As he spoke, he drew out his watch. “ Past 
eleven, too!” 

The watch caught the eye of the cottager; 
that evil eye sparkled. He passed his hand 
over his brow. “I am thinking, sir,” he 
said, in a more civil tone than he had ye 
assumed, “ that if you are so tired, and the 
hour is so late, you might almost as well—” 

“ What ?” exclaimed the stranger, half 
stamping petulantly. 

“ I don’t like to mention it; but my poo 
roof is at your service, and I would go with 
you to **** at day-break to-morrow.” 

The stranger stared at the cottager, and 
then at the dingy walls of the hut. He was 
about, very abruptly, to reject the hospitable 
proposal, when his eye rested suddenly on the 
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fem of Alice, who stood, 


smiled. ‘“ Thank for 
t,’? suid he. 





qpamouthed, gazing ou the hand 
intruder. As she mee te she 
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sleepi 


Despite his previous boasts, the young man 
made rather a wry face at these Socratic pre- 
a, while he drew his chair to the board. 

his look grew more gay as he caught 
Alice’s eye; and as she lingered by the table, 
and faltered out some hesitating words of 
apology, he seized her hand, and squeezing 
it lerly—“ Prettiest of lasses,” said he ; 
and while he spoke he gazed on her with un- 
disguised admiration—* a man who has tra- 
velled on foot all day, through the ugliest 
country within the three seas, is sufficiently 
= at night by the sight of so fair a 


Alice hastily withdrew her hand, and went 
and seated herself in a corner of the room, 
whence she continued to look at the stranger 
with her usual vacant gaze, but with a half 
smile upon her rosy lips. 

Alice’s father looked hard at the young 


“ Eat, sir” said he with a sort of chuckle, 
“and no fine words; poor Alice is honest, as 
you said just now.” 

“ To be sure,’ d the traveller, em- 
Ploying with great zeal a set of strong, even, 

dazzling teeth at the tough crusts; “ to 
bésureshe is. I did not mean to offend you; 
but the fact is, that I am half a foreigner, 
and abroad, you hnow, one may say a civil 
thing to a pretty girl, without hurting her 
— ot her father’s either.” 





f'a foreigner! why you talk English. 


as well as I do,” said the whose intena- 
tion and words were, on the whole, a little 
above his station. 


« Yes. 
“ Par from hence ?”’ 
“ About thirty miles, I believe.” 


sufficiently min to 

to allow him to attend to his owa. 
“ You work at the factories, 

said he. 


“ ‘> sir—bad times.” 

be y daughter ?"’ 

« Minds the house.” 

“ Have you no other children ?'’ 

“No; one mouth besides my own is as 
much as I can feed, and that scarcely, 
But you would like to rest now; you can 
have my bed, sir,— 1 can sleep here. 

“ By no means,’ said the stranger, 
uickly; ‘ just put a few more coals on the 
re, and leave me to make myseli comforta- 

ble.’’ 

The man rose, and did not press his offer, 
but left the room for a supply of fuel. Alice 
remained in her corner. 

“ Sweetheart,”’ said the traveller, looking 
round, and satisfying himself that they were 
alone; ‘ I should sleep well if I could get 
one kiss from those coral lips.’’ 

Alice hid her face with her hands. 

* Do I vex you ?”’ 

* O ng, sir.” 

At this assurance the traveller rose, and 
approached Alice softly. He drew away 
her hands from her face, when she said 
gently, “ Have you much money about 
you ?’? 

a O the mercenary baggage !’’ said the 
traveller to himself; and then replied aloud, 
‘‘ Why, pretty one ?—Do you sell your kisses 
so high then ?” 

Alice frowned, and tossed the hair from 
her brow. ‘If you have money,”’ she said 
in a whisper, “don’t say so to father. 
Don’t sleep if you can help it. 1’m afraid 
—hush—he comes !” 

[The sequel must not be told, otherwise 
than Ernest escupes from the hut, is joined 
by Alice, who, as the reader has conjectured, 
is the heroine of the story; and beautifully 
has the author shadowed forth her exquisite 
but frail nature. In her portraiture occurs 
the following vimple truth.] 

To say nothing of the unusual grace and 
delicacy of Alice’s form und features, there 
is nearly always something of nature’s own 
gentility in very young women, (except indeed 
when they get together and fall a-giggliag ;) 
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it shames us men to see how much sooner 
they are polished. into conventional shape, 
than our rough, masculine angles. A vulger 
boy requires, Heaven knows what assiduity, 
to move three steps—I do not say like a 
gentleman, but like a body that has a soul in 
it; but give the least advantage of society 
or tuition to a peasant girl, and a hundred 
to one but she will glide into refinement, 
before the. boy can make a bow without 
upsetting the table. There is sentiment in 
all women, and sentiment gives delicacy to 
thought, and tact to manner. But sentiment 
with men is generally acquired, an offspring 
of the intellectual quality, not, as with the 
other sex, of the moral. 

[Ernest finds this beautiful creature igno- 
rant—even of the existence of a God—he 
hires a cottage for her, commences her edu- 
cation. ] 

Was Alice in love with Maltravers ?—she 
certainly did not exhibit the symptoms in 
the ordinary way—she did not grow more 
regerved, and agitated, and timid—there was 
no worm in the bud of her damask cheek ; 
nay, though from the first she had been 
tolerable bold, she was more free and confi- 
dential, more at her ease every day; in fact 
she never for a moment suspected that she 
ought to be otherwise; she had not the 
conventional and sensitive delicacy of girls 
who, whatever their rank of life, have been 
taught that there is a mystery and a peril in 
love; she had a vague idea about girls going 
wrong, but she did not know that love had 
any thing to do with it; on the contrary 
according to her father, it had connexion 
with money, not love; all that she felt was 
so natural, and so very sinless. Could she 
help being so delighted to listen to him, and 
80 grieved to depart? What thus she felt 
she expressed, no less simply, and no less 
guilelessly: and the candour sometimes 
completely blinded and misled him. No, she 
could not be in love, or she could not so 
frankly own that she loved him—it was a 
sisterly and grateful sentiment. 

“ The dear girl—I am rejoiced to think 
so,”’ said Maltravers to himself; ‘ I knew 
there would be no danger.”’ 

Was he not in love himself ?”—the reader 
must decide. 

[A circumstance soon occurs to break in 
upon the conscience of the seducer. Ernest 
learns from a newspaper the serious illness 
of his father, and hastens to the family seat, 
thus picturesquely described :] . 


The horses smoked and galloped along a 


road that wound through venerable and an- 
cient groves. The moonlight slept soft 
upon the sward, and the cattle, disturbed 
from their sleep, rose lazily up, and gazed 
upon the unseasonable intruder. 

( It is a wild and weird scene, one of those 
noble English parks at midnight with its 
rough forest-ground broken into dell and 
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valley, its never-innovated and mossy grag, 
overrun with fern, and its immemorial 
trees, that have looked upon the birth, and 
look yet upon the graves of a hundred gene. 
rations. Such spots are the last proud and 
melancholy trace of Norman knighthood 
and old romance, left to the laughing land. 
scapes of cultivated England. They alwayy 
throw something of shadow and solemn 
gloom upon minds that feel their associations 
like that which belongs to some ancient and 
holy edifice. They are the cathedral aisles 
of Nature, with their darkened vistas, and 
columned trunks, and arches of mighty 
foliage. But in ordinary times the gloom iy 


- pleasing, and more delightful than all the 


cheerful lawns and sunny slopes of the 
modern taste. Now to Malltravers it was 
ominous and — the darkness of 
death seemed brooding in every shadow, 
and its warning voice moaning in every 
breeze. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HOME VOYAGERS. 


Baieut in the glow of a southern moon, 
Over the water a high galleon, 
With streamers aloft at her mainmast head, 
In smooth and equable motion sped. 
So quiet her course, that those below 
Naught, for sure, of their speed might know, 
While the captain lazily paced the deck, 
Carelessly eyeing the distant speck 
That hardly peer'd in the offing afar— 
Perhaps a vessel, but never a foe ; 
Little d ing that iless war 
Had shaken the banners of blood and war 
Above his land, since last from her shore 
He turned to the west his tall ship’s prore, 
To seek for the sands in her streams that skimmer, ' 
And gild our life when its glass grows dimmer. 


The vessel’s cabin is small and low— 
The rude old seaman willed it so; 
What should he with a tiring room, 
A hammock his couch and the deck his home? 
But a softer inmate’s delicate core 
Has decked it now with adornment fair, 
Till the captain marvels at times to see 
How palace-like it has grown to be ; 
With the draperies rich on its dark brown walls, 
And the purple curtain that parted falls 
From over each window’s cornice old, 
Reaching the floor in many a fold— 
While mats of Lima, in woof so fine, 
Of the whitest straw so daintily line, 
That the gentlest dame might her joy confess, 
Their smooth, soft web with her foot to press, 
Around, iu boxes of sassafras wood, 
Sweet shrubs and flowers of the south there stood: 
Camellias, roses, of exquisite hue, 
With jasmines of Mexico, purple and blue; 
And all that could pamper the taste and sight, , 
Or yield the luxurious sense delight. 
From the ceiling low two c hung, 
Of citron frame-work, around which clung 
A silver netting, that safe confined 
Fete nets, of the — sage 

n » but lovely, with plumage jue, 
Aad canes tufts that glanced as they flew; 
And a lone canary of sweetest note, ¢ 
Who merrily strained his quivering throat. 


Reclining on his rich divan, . 
Carlos, the merchant, on whose cheek 
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Full: thirty springs had written mar, 

Gazed, with the looks that all but speak, 
Upon his lovely wife, who, kneeling, 

, above her soft guitar, 

Words of youthful love and feeling, 

Which she learned beneath the star 
Of eve, when, five short years before, ~ 
They wandered alone by the South Spanish shore, 

And vowed the fond vows that shall knit them for aye, 
In joy and iu sorrow, till life wears away. 
“ My Anita!” he said, and she 
ed up to him inquiringly, 

Till, nesting there his earnest eye, 
She needed not more full reply, 
To know that, in his throbbing heart, 
A chain, whereof their love was part, 
Was oar, bevege A happy dreams 
To Hope's bright visions, and the gleams 
Of his dark glance found answer meet 
In hers, until with thoughts too sweet 
Their crowded breasts o’erflowed, and each 
Leaned to the other's arms, to reach 
The kiss uneoyed—whose buruing thrill 
Betrays how weak is time to chill 
The hearts which by the tropic ray 
Kindled to love in early day, 
Throb ever to a fiercer life 
Than that with which their veins are rife 
Who dwell along the frigid north, 
And show the colduess of their earth. 
Then sinking from his warm embrace 
She bent upon his knee her face, 
Aud the long tresses of her hair 
Fell down and washed her features fair ; 
All but her bright, clear eye, which shone 
Mid the rich locks of silken brown, 
As you may see a star burn bright, 
Through mist and rack some cloudy night. 


He gazed upon her tenderly, 
And half in dream thus murmured he :— 
“ All this is mine ! is mine alone— 
And mine how long? Have I not known 
One loving pair--my sire, my mother— 
Grow gray still blessing one another ? 
So shall we live ; the aged vine 
Will clasp the oak iu its decline, 
As closely as its tendrils young 
Around the slender sapling clung ; 
And though long years her cheek may wrinkle, 
And on i the hoar-frost sprinkle, 
Will not the joy be still our own 
To hear each old familiar tone ; 
To totter still to chureh together, 
by our porch, in summer weather, 

Watching the setting sun go down ; 
To tell old tales of pleasure flown 
And hear our children’s children bless 
Our eve of sober eee de 
As thus his heart’s bright dreams he told, 
And she her breath was fain to hold, 
To catch each word that from him fell, 
And pictured all she hoped so well. 
How should they mark, that overhead, 
— the seaman's trampling tread, 
And hurried cries, as if some grave 

And sudden veed had summoned all, 
To stoutly strive with foe or wave, 

Mid canuon-roar or tem)pest-fall { 


They marked it not; but she upraised 
Her bright, moist eye to his, and gazed 
With thankfulness and tender joy, 

So keen it almost sought alloy,) 

pou his face, and half essayed 

‘0 smile, while she her answer made : 
“ Nay, love, fly not your thoughts too fast ? 
Long, ie shall life’s sweet May-time last— 

» happy years, and even w 


m they, 
Like flowers of 7 


yee away, 


Like the green leaves that often crown 
A trunk whose outward life is flown, 
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To tell, though Time hath scored it wrong, 
The within is ever young ? 
And thus [ feel.”—She could not end, 
And how her speech might further tend, 
Was never known ;—for, as she spoke, 
Right through the curving plauks of oak, 
Below the cabin’s central light, 
In crash and flame and thunder broke 
The first red shot—and in its flight 
Through both warm hearts it tore, and then | 
(Its heat half slaked, half spent its force, ) 
Shivered each songster's netted den, 
And through the wall kept on its course, 
Joy to the birds whose prison bars are riven ? 
Through the wide rifts they fly—up, up to heaven! 


New-York Mirror. 


ODDITIES IN DRESS. 
Tue late Lord Kenyon, a very clever person, 
and one of whom the bar and the bench 
were equally proud in his day, was conspi- 
cuous for an attachment to his coats and 
breeches. Erskine protested, and was 
“ ready to protest in any company,” that 
the Jearned Lord’s green coat was an ac- 
quaintance of his for at least a dozen years. 
This testimony is corroborated by a modern 
reminiscent: “ When,” says he, “ J last 
saw the learned Lord, he had been Chief 
Justice for nearly fourteen years, and his 
coat seemed coeval with his appointment to 
office. It must have been originally black ; 
but time had mellowed it down to the ap- 
earance of sober green, which was what 
Erskine meant by his allusion to its colour. 


I have seen him sit at Guildhall, in the 
month of July, in a pair of black, leathern 
breeches ; and the exhibition of shoes fre- 
quently soled, afforded equal proof of the 


attention which he paid to economy in 
every article of his dress.’? To these unfor- 
tunate shoes Dr. Dibdin bears a similar 
testimony : “ Once in the case of an action 
brought for the non-fulfilment of a contract, 
on a large scale, for shoes, the question 
mainly was, whether or not they were well 
and soundly made, and with the best mate- 
rials. A number of witnesses were called. 
One of them, a first-rate character in the 
gentle craft, being closely questioned, re- 
turned contradictory answers, when the 
Chief Justice observed, pointing to his own 
shoes, which were regularly bestridden by 
the broad silver buckle of the day, ‘ Were 
the shoes anything like these ?’—‘ No, my 
lord,’ replied the evidence, ‘ they were a 
good deal better, and more genteeler!’ 
The Court were convulsed with laughter, 
in which the Chief Justice heartily joined. 
But we should not have his dress complete, 
were we to omit the black velvet smalls, 
worn for many years, and threadbare b' 
constant friction, which he used to rub wit! 
most painful assiduity when cuatechizing or 
brow. beating a witness.” 

This was a different kind of polish from 
Sir Fletcher Norton’s, who when pleading 
before Lord Mansfield on some question of 
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manorial rights, chanced. unfortunately to 
say, “ My lord, I can illustrate the point 
by an instance in my own person ; I myself 
have two little manors.”’ The Judge imme- 
diately og ae with one of his blandest 
smiles, “We all know it, Sir Fletcher.’’— 
Bluckwood'’s Magazine. 


THE MUD¥YOG ASSOCIATION. 

[In Bentiey’s Miscellany for the present 
month, Boz has substituted for the usnal 
continuation of Oliver Twist, a capital bur- 
lesque upon the Reports of the late Pro- 
ceedings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Liverpool. 
The title of this jeu d’esprit is a “ Full 
Report of the First Meeting of the Mudfog 
Association for the Advancement of Every 
thing.” As a specimen, the preliminary 
arrangements are thus laughably hit off.] 

“ Five o'clock. 

s¢ It is now ascertained beyond ull doubt 
that Professors Snore, Doze, and Wheezy 
will no¢t repair to the Pig and Tinder-box, 
but have actually engaged apartments at the 
Original Pig. This intelligence is exclusive ; 
and | leave you and your readers to draw 
their own inferences from it. Why Profes- 
sor Wheezy, of all people in the world, 
should repair to the Original Pig in prefer- 
ence to the Pig and Tinder-box, it is not 
easy to conceive. The professor is a man 
who should be above all such petty feelings. 
Some people here, openly impute treachery 
and a distinct breach of faith to Professors 
Snore and Doze; while others, aguin, are 
disposed to acquit them of any ren 
im the transaction, and to insinuate that the 
blame rests solely with Professor Wheezy. 
I own that I incline to the latter opinion ; 
and, although it gives me great pain to speak 
in terms of censure or disapprobation of a 
man of such transcendent genius and 
acquirements, still I am bound to say, that 
if my suspicions be well founded, and if all 
the reports which have reached my ears be 
true, I really do not well know what to make 
of the matter. 

*¢ Mr. Slug, so celebrated for his statistical 
researches, arrived this afternoon by the four 
o’clock stage. His complexion is a dark 
purple, and he has a habit of sighing con- 
stantly. He looked extremely well, and 
nie in high health and spirits. Mr. 

oodensconse also came down in the same 
conveyance. The distinguished geatleman 
was fast asleep on his arrival, and I am 
informed by the guard that he had been so 
the whole way. He was, no doubt, prepar- 
ing for his approaching fatigues ; but what 
gigantic visions must those be, that flit 
through the brain of such a man, when his 
body is in a state of torpidity ! 

“The influx of visitors increases eve’ 
moment. I am told (I know not how truly 
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that two Bago age have arrived at the 
Original Pig within the last half-hour ; ang 
I myself observed a wheelbarrow, contuini 
three carpet-bags and a bundle, entering the 
yard of the Pig and Tinder-box no longer 
ago than five minutes since. The 

are still quietly pursaing their ordinary occa. 
pations; but there is a wildness in their 
and an unwonted rigidity in the muscles of 
their countenances, which shows to the 
observant spectator that their expectations 
are strained to the very utmost pitch. I fear 
unless some very extraordinary arrivals take 
to-night, that consequences may arise 

rom this popular ferment, which everyman 
of sense and feeling would deplore.” 

“ Eleven o'cleck, 

“ Topen my letter to say, that nothing 

whatever has occurred since I folded it up.” 
A few slips from the Sections’ Reports 
ill show how the humour works. ] 
“ SECTION A—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, 
“ Great Room, Pig and Tinder-Box. 
_ President—Professor Snore. Vice-Presidente— 
Professors Doze and Wheezy. 

“ The scene at this moment was particu. 
larly striking. The sun streamed through 
the windows of the apartments, and tinted 
the whole scene with its brilliant rays, 
bringing out in strong relief the noble visages 
of the professurs and scientific gentlemen, 
who, some with bald heads, some with red 
heuds, some with brown heads, some with 
grey heads, some with black heads, some 
with block heads, presented a coup.dail 
which no eye-witness will readily forget. 
In front of these gentlemen were pupers and 
inkstands; and round the room on elevated 
benches extending as far as the forms could 
reach, were assembled a brilliant’ concourse 
of those lovely and elegant women for which 
Mudfog is justly acknowledged to be without 
arival in the whole world. The contrast 
between their fair faces and the dark couts 
and trousers of the scientific gentlemen I 
shall never cease to remember while memory 
holds her seat. 

“Mr. Wigsby produced a cauliflower 
somewhat larger than a chaise-umbrella, 
which had been raised by no other artificial 
means than the simple application of highly 
carbonated soda-water as manure. He er- 
plained that by scooping out the head, which 
would afford a new and delicious species of 
nourishment for the poor, a parachute, in 
principle something similar to that con- 
structed by M. Garnerin, was at once ob- 
tained: the stalk of course being kept 
downwards. He added that he was pete 
fectly willing to make a descent from a height 
of not less than three miles and a quarter; 
and had in fact already proposed the same to 
the proprietors of Vanzbal Gardens, who in 
the handsomest manner at once consented (0 
his wishes, and appointed un early day next 
summer for the undertaking ; merely stipu- 
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lating that the rim of the cauliflower should 
be previously broken in three or four places 
to insure the safety of the descent. 

« The President congratulated the public 
on the grand gala in store for them, and 
warmly eulogized the proprietors of the 
establishment alluded to, for their love of 
science, and regard for the safety of human 
life, both of which did them the highest 
honour. 

« A Member wished to know how many 
thousand additional lamps the royal property 
would be illumined with, on the night after 
the descent. : 

“ Mr. Wigsby ib that the point was 
not yet finally decided; but he believed it 
was proposed, over and above, the ordinary 
iluminations, to exhibit in various devices 
eight millions and a half of additional lamps. 

“The Member expressed himself much 
gratified with this announcement. 


“ SECTION B.—ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 
“ Coach-House, Pig and Tinder-box. 
“ President—Dr. Toorell. Vice-Presidents—Pro- 
fessors Muff and Nogo. 


_ Mr. Knight Bell, (M.R.C.S.) exhibited 
awax preparation of the interior of a gen- 
tleman who in early life had inadvertently 
swallowed a door-key. It was a curious 
fact that a medical student of dissipated 
habits, being present at the post mortem 
examination, found means to escape unob- 
served from the room with that portion of 
the coats of the stomach upon which an 
exact model of the instrument was distinctly 
merend. with which he hastened to a 

mith of doubtful character, who made 
anew key from the pattern so shown to him. 
With this key the medical student entered 
the house of the deceased gentleman, and 
committed a burglary to a large amount, for 
which he was subsequently tried and ex- 
ecuted, 

“The president wished to know what 
became of the original key after the lapse of 
years. Mr. Knight Bell replied that the 
gentleman was always much accustomed to 
punch, and it was supposed the acid had 
gradually devoured it. 

“Dr. Neeshawts and several of the mem- 
bers were of opinion that the key must have 
lain very cold and heavy upon the gentle- 
man’s stomach. 

“Mr. Knight Bell believed it did at first. 
It was worthy of remark, perhaps, that for 
some years the gentleman was troubled with 
anight-mare, under the influence of which, 
he always imagined himself a wine-cellar 


“Professor Muff related a very extraordi- 


Rary and convincing proof of the wonderful 
efficacy of the system of infinitesimal doses, 
which the section were doubtless aware was 

upon the theory that the very minutest 
amount of any given drug, properly dispersed 
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through the human frame, would be pro- 
ductive of precisely the same result as a very 
large dose administered in the usual manner. 
Thus, the fortieth part of a grain of calomel 
was suppozed to be equal to a five-grain 
calomel pill, and so on in proportion 
thronghout the whole range of medicine. 
He had tried the experiment in a curious 
manner upon a publican who had been 
brought into the hospital with a broken 
head, and was cured upon the infinitesimal 
system in the incredibly short space of three 
months. This man was a hard drinker. 
He (Professor Muff) had dispersed three 
drops of rum through a bucket of water, and 
requested the man to drink the whole. 
What was the result? Before he had drunk 
a quart, he was in a state of beastly intoxi- 
cation; and five other men were made 
dead-drunk with the remainder. 

“ The President wished to know whether 
an infinitesimal dose of soda-water would have 
recovered them? Professor Muff replied that 
the twenty-fifth part of a tea-spoonful. pro- 
perly administered to each patient would have 
sobered him immediately. The President 
remarked that this was a most important dis- 
covery, and he hoped the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen would patronize it imme- 
diately. 

“ Professor Nogo called the attention of 
the section to a very extraordinary case of 
animal magnetism. A private watchman, 
being merely looked at by the operator from 
the opposite side of a wide street, was at once 
observed to be in a very drowsy and languid 
state. He was followed to his box, and being 
once slightly rubbed on the palms of the hands 
fell into a sound sleep, in which he continued 
without intermission for ten hours. 


The Gatherer. 


Hint to Gardeners.—The difficulty of 
defending the fruit of standard cherry-trees 
from the ravages of birds, has frequently 
been found productive of much trouble and 
annoyance. The following ‘simple contri- 
vance of a gentleman who has for many 
years been his own gardener, will not be 
undeserving of the horticulturist’s attention. 

Before the cherries are sufficiently ripened 
to attract the birds or wasps, cover each 
branch, separately, with a long, loose sleeve, 
made of the thinnest and coarsest muslin, 
sewed together, and tied at the extremities 
when adjusted to the branch. The fruit will 
thus not only be preserved from injury, but 
from ripening gradually will prove superior 
to the cherries which are left exposed. When 
the sleeves have done their duty for the sum- 
mer, they should be washed, and laid aside 
in a dry place, in readiness for service in the 
ensuing year. Tora. 
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A lively English lady, when travelling 
alone in the diligence to Paris, found herself 
exceedingly yed by the vivacious sallies 
and assiduous empressemens of one of her 
companions, a loquacious Frenchman. Re- 
solved not to appear, what she really felt, 
extremely disconcerted, she maintained the 
utmost composure of physiognomy, and for 
some time took refuge in unbroken silence. 
Finding, at length, that the language of mere 
compliment was likely to assume a more 
alarming aspect, and to verge upon the ex- 
treme of sheer impertinence, the lady, 
with a countenance that. would have done 
honour to a stoic, coolly looked her tormentor 
in the face, and in the broadest accent of a 
tme John Bull, gave utterance to a “ Nong- 
tong-paw.” The mortified Frenchman spoke 
not another word. Tora. 

Schoolmaster Wanted.— At a manu- 
facteny, not a mile from the gates of Buuhill- 
aids etying-ground, anoticelately appeared, 
announcing that some “ Smiths and Vise 
men” were wanted. A wag, familiar with 
the inmates, supplied the remainder of the 
W,, observing that the real wants of the par- 
ties would be much more accurately ex- 
pressed by the amended peating: 

A marchand in High Holborn, has a 
written address. displayed in his window, in 
which he states that “ disarning feemales” 
in the fashionable world, will at once perceive 
the advantages of dealing at the shop in 
question, &c. P. 


An aged Clerk.—Died. at Cranbrooke, in 
Kent, in the year 1779, Samuel Jenner, aged 
96 years, the: parish clerk ; he was remark- 
ably healthy, and lived in the reigns of eight 
crowned heads in this kingdom. The fol- 
lowing lines, a little altered from Lee’s 
CEdipus, are applicable to this clerical non- 
egenarian :— - 

“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like Autumn's fruit that mellow'd long; 

Even wonder’d at because he dropt no sooner, 

Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore years, 

Yet sixteer winters more he circled;on, 

Till like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at length stood still.” 

By the above statement, he was born about 
the year 1683, the latter end of Charles IT.’s 
reign, and lived in that of James, William and 
Mary, Anne, George I., George I1., and part 
of George I1I.; being eight crowned heads. 

Tue Paris CLurk or CRANBROOKE. 





'. Life of a Maid of Honour.—What can 
be the life of a maid of honour? For the 
twelve hours of every mortal day she has not 
twelve minutes’ employment, except the very 
rational one of looking at herself in the glass, 
and at the officer of the guard out of her 
window. A levee comes once a fortnight to 
awake her out of her doze. Once in thee 
months, perhaps, she moves from Pimlico to 
Windsor, adds its melancholy notch, like 
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Sterne’s captive, to her tally, and finds herself 
in Pimlico again. In the meantime, etiquet 
the empress of headachs, commands that this 
unfortunate victim of loyalty, sinecurism, and 
a hundred a-year, shall sit as regularly at her 
post as she wore the uniform of a : 
and sat daily on a charger at the Horseguard’ 
Gate, as performed in the part of the Marble 
Governor in Don Giovanni.— Blachovedi 
Magazine. ites 

Quaint Courtship.—The celebrated Dr, 
Doddridge once wrote thus to a lady, whom 
he afterwards married :—** You have made 
a greater advance, upon my heart, in,a few 
hours, than J intended to have allowed you 
in as many weeks; indeed you have pox 
sessed yourself of so much room in it, 
unless you consent to be a tenant for life, 
our parting will be exceedingly troublesome, 
and it will be a long while before I shall get 
it into repair again.” : sete 
+ Lord’ North.—His lordship’ was accus- 
tomed ‘to _ during‘ the _ parli ; 
harangues of his adversaries,. leaving Sir 
Grey Cooper to note down any thing remark. 
able. During a debate on ship-building, 
some tedious speaker entered on’a historical 
detail in which, commencing with Noah’s 
ark, he traced the progress of the art regu- 
larly downwards. When he came to'build 
the Spanish Armada, Sir Grey inadvertently 
awoke the slumbering premier, who inquitet 
at what era the honourable‘ gentleman had 
arrived. “Being answered, “ We are now ia 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’’ —“ Dear 
Sir Grey,” said he, “‘ why not Jet me sleep 
a century or two more?” 

Carrying a Message. — “ John,” said a 
man to his Dutch servant, “ go to Mr. Ro- 
bin’s house and tell him’ that if there is any 
law in the land, I will prosecute him. Tell 
him not to bring his dog here, for the animal 
is rabid; and that if he comes here'in my 
absence to scold, and bawl, end pick quarrels 
I will send for Mr. Jarvis and have him 
taken care of.’? John went and delivered 
his message—‘* My master says that you 
sha’n’t bring your dog to his house, for he 
is a rabbit, and if you go there in a bow to 

ick squirrels, he will send you to the bar- 

r’s and take your hair off.”’ 


Beauty.— Remember, says Raleigh, that if 
thou marry for beauty thou bindest thyself all 
thy life for that which perchance will neither 
last nor please thee one year; and, when thou 
hast it, it will be to thee of no price at all— 
for the desire dieth when it is attained, and 
the affection perisheth when it is satisfied. 


—<— 
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